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ABSTRACT 

Studiaa ami a i no tha bahavior ■anagaaant atylaa oi 
paraata aa a tnaction of family iatactaaaa and paraat aaployvaat 
atatua ara lacking* To aaaaaa parantal atyla of bahavior nuinaganMnt, 
tha Parantal llar*agaMant Quaatioaaaira (PNQ) iraa coMplatad by 1,957 
paraata of ala«:T4itary achool childraa (50% raaponaa rata). Tba PMQ ia 
baaad on Aronfraad'a (1988) aodal of parantal ac>ciali nation, and 
aaaaaaaa atyla of aocialisatioa through tha uaa of forcad"-choica 
itaaw. Bach itaai ia co«poaad of a bohavioral situation and two 
altarnativaa for raaolvlng tha ait«ation: a aanaitixing approach, 
which aim at stonping carta^n bahaviora by aaphaaiiing faar of 
antarnal poaiahaMint; aad aa indncti^a approach, which pl«caa aaq^aia 
on tha child 'a davalopaaat of intamal control. Raanlta indicatad 
that aiagla paraata salactad mora inductiva raapoaaaa than paranta in 
intact fawillaa, and aothara aalactad mora induct iva raaponaaa than 
fathara* Singla paranta with a high achool aducation or laaa aalactad 
aignif icantly fawar inductiva raaponaaa than alngla paranta with a 
collaga background. In intact familiaa, induct iva raaponaaa wara 
aalactad mora oftan by mothara and by paranta with highar lavala of 
aducation. Thara wara ao diffarancaa in paranting atyla aa a function 
of parantal anployiMnt. (Autbor/LIX) 
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Behavior llonagejnent 



Abstract 

An analysis of the preferred behavior management style of intact 
family parents compared to single parents was completed utilizing 
the Parental Management Questionnaire (PMQ), which is based on a 
model of parental socialization originally developed by Aronfreed 
(1966), Slgnlflcan differences were found In behavior management 
styles with single parents selecting more Inductive responses than 
parents in intact families, and mother selecting more inductive 
responses than fathers. Single parents with a high school education 
or less selected significantly fewer Inductive responses than single 
parents with a college background. With intact families inductive 
responses were selected more frequently by mothers as compared to 
fathers and by parents with hleher levels of education. These 
results are discussed along with implications for practitioners 
and future research needs. 



Research on parenting styles began in the 1920s and reached a peak 
in the 19508 and 1960s. Until recently, however, the research focused 
on the role of mothers in the sociallssation of children (Laiflb, 1976). In 
addition, since the 19608 and especially in the past few years there has 
been a great increase in the number of enq^loyed mothers (Hoffman, 1983) 
and in the number of single parent families. A recent study (Guidubaldi, 
Cleminshaw, Perry and Kehle, 1983) indicctes that children from single 
parent families (as a result of divorce) enter ?Rhool with significantly 
less competence than children from intact families. Contemporary studies 
examining behavior management styles of parents as a function of family 
intactness and parent employment status are lacking. 

Meanwhile ijchool psycholoi^ists have indicated a desire to become 
more involved with parents tiirough consultation and education activities 
(Smith, et al, 1983). In order to be effective In such activities it is 
important that the school psychologist be familiar with the variables 
that may be related to parental styles of behavior management. In this 
way more effective prevention and intervention programs can be designed 
based on the specific needs of individual families and groups of parents. 

Therefore, the present study was designed to examine parent style of 
behavior management as a function of parent gender (male, female), family 
intactness (both parents present, single parent) and location (rural, 
suburban). Secondary purposes included an exaralnation of parental style 
of behavior management within intact families as a function of gender, 
employment (both parents work, one parent works) and educational level 
(less than high school, high school graduat3. college, post college train- 
ing ) and an examination of parental consistency in managoment approach 



within individual families. 

In order to assess parental style of behavior manageroent, the 

Parental Management Questionnaire (BIQ; Beos and Smith, 1982) was 

utilized. The PMQ is based on a model of parental socialization originally 

developed by Aronfreed (1968). 

The Induction-Sensltlssation Model 
Aronfreed' s model of parental socialization is based upon parental 

reaction to children's behavior. The model incorpo-ates not only the 
specific management techniques used but also the emotional (ax'fective) 
relationships between parent and child. The model distinguishes between 
two types of socialization: induction and sensitization. 

The inductive style of socittlization emphasizes the child's role in 
a behavioral situation and utilizes techniques that facilitate the develop- 
ment of internalized controls over behavior. The parent (socializing 
n£:ent) Inducen thf child into accepting roapon.sibllity for behavior and 
Judging the appropriateness of the behavior. As the p*"^ ess continues 
the child gradually develops a set of Internal «tandar^. of conduct and 
is able to resolve behavioral dilemmas as they develop. The Inductive 
approach communicates acceptance to the child and a sense of control over 
the child's own behavior. 

Socialization with the inductive approach is accomplished In a 
positive manner. The parent's expectation is that the child will exhibit 
appropriate behavior if the child Is fully aware of the situation and the 
factors involved. Therefore, the socializing agent must provide informa- 
tion and guidance to the child In a clear and precise manner. This 
procedure appears consistent with a proactive approach to socialization 



as described by Brophy (1977). 

SpecirU techniques used In the inductive approach include: (1) with- 
drawal of affection through Ignoring behavior or expressing dlsappointnent, 
provided that affection Is reinstated after the child has used his or her 
own resources to evaluate or correct the behavior; (2) asking the child 
to eocplain the behavior; (3) reparation for the behavior; (4) encouraging 
the child to define the transgression and to initiate a response; (5) de- 
scribing the consequences of the child's actions; (6) suggesting appro- 
priate actions to the child; and (7) advising the child of the specific 
aspects of the behavior that were unacceptable. The socializing agent 
also rewards desirable behavior and attempts to ignore the undesirable 
behavior whenever possible. 

The inductive style teaches children internal control over their 
behavior while the sensitizing style requires external control of 
children's behavior by the parents. According to Aronfreed (1968) in- 
ductive approaches are the less punitive forms of discipline and lead to 
more internalized controls over behavior while the sensitizing forms of 
discipline are more externalized and emphasize outside controle over 
behavior by the parents. 

The sensitizing style of socialization emphasizes the specific 
behavioral situation and "ssnsitizes" the child to the situation with 
techniques that focus on the external risk of punishment. The socializ- 
ing agent teaches the child fear the external consequences of misbehavior. 
Behavior is often labeled as "good" or "bad" and the child receives little 
information as to why a certain belmvior is appropriate or inap'^ropriate. 
Thnj, the child haiJ dllTlculty general izint^ fi-om one situation to another 
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and does not develop Internalized standards of conduct. The motive for 
the child's behavior as well aa the responsibility of the child in the 
situation are ignored. Responsibility for judging behavior belongs to 
the socializing agent and not the child. 

The sensitizing approach often connnunicates the expectation that the 
child deliberately behaved inappropriately. Rejection is often transmitted 
to the child rather than acceptance, as with the inductive approach. The 
socializing agent often functions as a dispenser of punishment. Without 
adequate knowledge of situations, the child learns to evaluate behavior 
on the basis of the opinions of others rather than on the basis of in- 
ternalized standards. 

With the sensitizing approach, the socializing agent ignores desir- 
able behavior and punishes undesirable behavior. The purpose of the 
punishment is to make the consequences of the behavior so uncomfortable 
that the child will learn to avoid the situation. Therefore, the specific 
techniques include: (l) physical ptinishment; (2) yelling or screaming at 
the child; (3) telling the child that his or her behavior is bad and that 
he or she is no good; (A) humiliating the child; (5) belittling the child; 
(6) threatening the child; (7) embarrassing the child; and (8) criticizing 
the child, especially on the personal level. 

These two styles of socialization are compared and contrasted in 
Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 about here 
A number of studies, as reported by Aronfrocd (1968) have demon L;t rated 
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significant correlations between the types of discipline that are used 
by parents and various indices of children's internal issat Ion of control 
over conduct. The reported relationships generally confirmed the expecta- 
tion that children will have a roore internalized orientation when they 
have experienced inductive styles of discipline rather than sensitizing 
styles. 

Aronfreed's own research on parents' disciplinary approaches indicated 
that parents who used inductive methdos nad children who internalized their 
reactions to tranngressions . In addition, children were better able to 
handle their aggressive behaviors (especially physical aggression) if 
their parents used inductive methods. Aronfreed (1968) also reported 
that parents fron. higher socioeconomic levels tended to use the inductive 
approach while parents of lower socioeconoroic status tended to use more 
sensitizing approaches in response to their children's misbehavior. At 
the saJJje time, parents of aggressive delinquents typically enqjloyed wore 
sensitizing techniques than Indicutive techniques. Aronfreed (1968) also 
reported that a nun4>er of studies found that children whose parents were 
more direct and physical in their methods of pxmishutent were more likoly 
to be physically aggressive toward peers than those children whose parents 
employed Inductive techniques of discipline. 

Specific techniques of parental discipline have been examined by 
mny researchers including Kagan and Moss (1962); Sears, Maccoby and 
Levin (1957); and Becker (1964). Techniques were described on the basis 
of parental interview, especially of the mother, and home observation. 
Attempts to relate outcomes of specific disciplinary approaches have also 
been reported. For example, Baumrlnd and Black (1967) found that punitive 
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parental attitudes toward discipline were predictive of coercive and 
Inconsistent parental behavior and correlated highly with the use of 
coercive power without reason. Use of reason by parents and their willing- 
ness to engage in verbal discussion was associated with competent behavior 
in their children. Clarke-Stewart's review of studies (1977) of parenting 
behavior concluded that authoritative and harmonious discipline is 
associated with mature and competent social behavior in children and that 
authoritarian discipline Is associated with aggressive, hostile and dis- 
obedient behavior in children. Lacking in these studies, however, has 
been a theoretical model to explain the process by which parental styles 
of discipline or socialization effects the described outcomes in children. 

Aronf reed's (1968) model of parental socialization provides a 
theoretical basis for these findings. Qy using explanations or reasoning, 
the inductive parent provides the child with his or her own explicit 
standards for evaluating behavior. In addition, the Inductive parent 
encourages the child to accept responsibility for his or her actions by 
using Inductive techniques cuch as asking the child why be or she behaved 
in a certain way, requiring the child to correct the damage done, or 
refraining from punlsliraent when the child takes the initiative to correct 
the behavior. The child is, therefore, facilitated in learning how to 
competently adapt to situntionr without tho prosrnnc or threat of exte .nal 
control . 

The Gensitizlnf-: parent emphanizpy to tbo child tho painful external 
consequences of transgression In an attempt to extinguish or control the 
cWi's unacceptable behavior without explanations or opportunities for 
active control of the resulting consequences by the child. Aronf reed 
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(1968) speculated that Intense, avdrslve threats or actions toward the 
child disrupt the transmission of infonaation which the child could use 
to expand his or her cognitive resources for internalized control of 
behavior. Without this knowledge, the child finds it difficult to compe- 
tently adapt to his or her social environment. 

Parental Management Questionnaire 

The Parental Management Questionnaire (PMQ; Bess and Smith, 1982), 
a 36 item forced-choice questioxuiaire, is a revision of the Classroom 
Management Questionnaire (Smith, 1977, 1978a). Both instruments are 
based on Aronfreed's model of parental socialization and assess an 
individual's style of socialization through the use of 36 forced-choice 
items. Each item is con^wsed of a behavioral situation and two alterna- 
tives for resolving the situation. One alternative represents a sensi- 
tizir^ approach and the other represents an inductive approach. Inductive 
responses are scored positively. The behavioral situations represent 
similar behaviors as presented on the Classroom Management Questionnaire. 
The situations are modified to reflect a home setting as opposed to a 
classroom settinc. Situations involve an equal number of male and 
female children (18 for each Render). 
Reliability of the PMQ 

The PMQ was administered Initially to fifteen parent volunteers 
during the fall of 1982. The mean age of the fjroup was 37.3 years. 
The group was composed of 10 females and five males. All participants 
had completed high school. Two weeks later the PMQ was readmlnistered 
to the same group, Test-retest reliability was established at .88 
which compares favorable with the test-retest reliability of .85 for the 
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ClassrooB Management Questionnaire. The Kuder Richardson procedure 
yielded an internal consistency estimate of .76 which is the sane as 
the Classroom Manageroent Questionnaire, 

The PMQ was also administered to a sample of 77 high school seniors 
on two occasions separated by an Interval of two weeks in the spring of 
1982. Test-retest reliability was established at .75. 

Internal consistency of the PM3 with th<» present sample of 1968 
parents and using the Kuder Richardson procedure is 0.71 as compared to 
0.76 for the Classroom Management Questionnaire. 
Validity of the PMa 

Content validity of the PNS3 was established by having five individ- 
uals, knowledgeable of Aronfreed's model, rate the responses to each 
item as either inductive or sensitizing. Five of the Judges agreed on 
97% of the choices for responces to the 36 itemri. The remaining judge 
agreed on $6% of the Items. Thus, the PMQ demonstrates adequate content 
validity. 

In order to determine if partmts* scorcj; on the PMQ are related to 
their actual style of cocialiaation, 10 parent volunteers were asked to 
specify three mlsbohavlon; exhlMtcd by any of their children during the 
past two weeks and to indicate their specific response to the misbehaviors. 
They were then asked to complete the PMQ. A group of eight individuals, 
trained in the induction-sensitization model and unaware of the parents 
scores on the PMQ, evaluated the parents' self- reported discipline ap- 
proaches and classified the responses as inductive (+2), sensitizing ( +] ) 
or indeterminate (0). The scores obtained were correlated with the 
parents' actual scores on the PMQ, The overall correlation was .68 
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which was significant at the .01 level. 

The participants in the validity study consisted of parent volunteers 
from the Minneapolls-St. Paul metropolitan area with 40$ of the partici- 
pants from suburban areas and 60Jlt from nearby rural areas. The average 
age of the parents was 36.6 years. The group was congwsed of eight 
females and two males. Each vol'onteer had at least one child, with AO* 
of them having two children. The group's educational level was rather 
uttlfonn, with all participants having completed high school and 501if of 
them having at least one year of college. 

Method 

Subjects 

The sample for the present study consisted of 1957 parents who 
completed the PJ^. Characteristics of the sample are presented in 
Table 2. 

Insert Table 2 about here 

Procedure 

The PMQ was distributed to the parents of all children enrolled in 
the elementary schools of three school districts in the Minneapolis -St. 
Paul and western Wisconsin area during Spring 1983. Parents were asked 
to con5)lete the questionnaires separately. Completed questionnaires 
were received from approximately 50^( of the families in the study and 
produced 1,977 usable questionnaires. 

Resu lts 

Scores on the PM3 were analyzed in a 2 (male, female) x 2 (both 
parents present, single parent) x 2 (rural, suburban) analysis of 
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variance for unbalanced designs. Significant main effects were indicated 
for the full scale for gender with F (1,19^9) = 8.98, p < .001 and 
family intactness with F (1,1949) « 2.18, p < .03; for the male items 
subscale for gender with F (1,1949) = 8.96, p < .001; and for the female 
items subscale for gender with F (1,1949) = 5.28, p < .001 and for 
family intactness with F (1,1949) 2.25, p < .03. In each case mothers 
selected more inductive responses than fathers and single parents 
selected more inductive responses than parents in intact families. 
There were no significant interaction effects. Mean scores are reported 
in Table 3. 

Insert Table 3 about here 

The scores on the PM3 from single parents were analyzed in separate 
one way pnalyseo of variance with score on the PM3 and its subscales as 
the dependent variables and parent j^ender and education as Independent 
vcriables. Sit^nificant rcGultc were obtained for education on the Full 
Scale with F (3,189) = 8.14, p < .001, on the male subscale with F (3,189) 
= 23.80, p < .001, and on the female subscale with F (3,189) = 4.60, 
p < .01. Post hoc comparisons using the protected + procedure indicated 
that single parents with high school education or less selected signifi- 
cantly fewer inductive responses than single parents with a college back- 
ground. Gender differences were not significant. These results are 
presented in Table 4. 

The scores on the PM5 from parents in intact families were analyzed 
in a 2 (male, female) x 2 (both parents employed, one parent employed) 
X 4 (less than high school education, high school graduate, college, post 
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college training) analysie of variance for unbalanced designs. Signifi- 
cant main effects were Indicated on the fiill scale for gender with F (1, 
1339) - 20.76. p < .001 and for education with F (3,1339) » 27.38, p < 
.001; for the male items subscale for gender with F (1,1339) = 8.69, p < 
.001 and for education with F (3,1339) ^ 18.91, p < .001; and for the 
feirile items subscale for gender with F (1,1339) = 25.75, p < .001 and 
for education with F (3,1339) = 23.33, P < .001. In each case of signif- 
icance more inductive responses were selected by mothers as compared to 
fathers, and by parents with higher levels of education. Mean scores 
are reported in Table 5. 

Insert Table 5 about here 

Parental consistency within 706 intact fajnilies in which both parents 
completed the FMQ was examined by comparing the scores of mothers and 
fathers on the PMCJ and its subscales. Significant results were indicated 
on the full scale with t (1,705) = 9,2A, p < .001, the male items subscale 
with t (1,705) = 7.30, p < .001 and the female items subscale with t (1, 
705) = 8.91, p < .001. The results indicated significant differences, 
between parents with mothers selecting sifpnilflcantly more inductive 
responses as compared to fathers. Mean scores are reported In Table 6. 

Insert Table 6 about here 

Since level of parent education has been related to style of behavior 
management, separate t- tests were calculated by dividing the parents into 
groups based on the father's educational level. Significant differences 
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were indicated on the full scale and female subscales for all educational 
levels and on the male subscale for high school graduates and families 
with college education. Mean scores and t-test results are reported in 
Table 7. 

Insert Table 7 about here 

In order to determine the consistency of parent agreement/disagree- 
ment across educational levels, a Chi-square analysis was performed. A 
family was categorized as showing a discrepancy if the parents' scores 
on the PMQ differed from each other by one standard deviation (four 
points) or more. The Chi-square was not significant. These results are 
presented in Table 8. 

Insert Table $ about here 
Discussion 

Many of the results of this study should be interpreted cautioxisly. 
Although the return rate of approximately 50$ is satisfactory, it is 
possible that parents returning the questionnaires have characteristics 
that differ from those who did not participate. Such characteristics may 
include greater level of Interest/motivation and higher levels of educa- 
tion. This may be true especially for the single parents in the study. 
The sample consisted of ten schools in both rural and suburban areari. 
Urban schools were not included and the generalization of these I'esults 
to parents in urban districts should be done cautiously. 

The results of the present study indicate that inothery, a:5 compared 
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to fathers, axid single parents, as eoapared to parents in intact faaiXies, 
selected more inductive strategies in response to children's misbehavior. 
Rural-suhurban differences were not present. 

These results support previous research (Kagen, Hosken & Watson, 1961; 
McGillicuddy-Delisi, Sigel & Johnson, 1979; Tasch, 1952; and Lamb, 1976) 
indicating that mothers and fathers differ in their styles of disciplining 
their children. Previous research (Smith, Franzen, Lenz & Bess, 1983) 
usine the PM5 reported similar findings. Fathers tend to choose more 
sensitizing approaches to managing children's misbehavior, while mothers 
tend to prefer the inductive approach. The present results indicate that 
gender differences in parenting still exist. 

A major finding of the present study is the preference for inductive 
strategies indicated by single parents. This result is somewhat unexpected 
ii. that the consensus of most studies of divorce is that divorce results 
in negative stress for parents and children and that divorced parents are 
less able to cope with parenting tasks ( Guidi'.baldi , Cleminshaw, Perry i 
McLoughlin, 1983). Thus, a sensitizing style would be anticipated as it 
is characterized by less reasoning, encouragement and support. In addi- 
tion, the sensitizing approach places greater emphasis on stopping mis- 
behavior. It is possible, of course, that the single parent respondents 
to the present study are atypical. In addition, there are no data on the 
length of time the parents md been divorced and this factor may be crucial 
to parenting style. At any rate the present study suggests that single 
parents are not a homogeneous group and that their parenting style is not 
necessarily more sensitizing than the style of parents in intact families. 
Clearly, these Issues need to be explored in more detail. 
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Perhaps the most significant restats with regard to both intact 
families and single parent families are the educational differences. 
Both groups selected more inductive responses as the educational level 
of the groups increased. For intact families significant differences in 
parenting style were present among all four educational levels, whereas 
single parents with a high school education or less differed from single 
parents with college and post-college education. 

Clearly the inductive approach is a more "cognitive" approach using 
more verbplizatton and more reasoning than the sensitizing approach which 
is more action-oriented and punitive in nature. Thus, the trend to use 
more inductive approaches as educational level increases Is not unexpected. 
A comparison of Tables 4 and 5 clearly shows that single parents produced 
higher scores on the PM3 (more inductive) than parents of intact families 
at each educational level. Once af^ain tho single parents in this study 
did not respond as one would expect. 

In families in which both parents were present, there were no 
differences in parenting style as a function of parent employment. The 
PMQ scores of parents in families in which both parents work and of parents 
in which only one parent is employed were virtually identical. This find- 
ing assumes even greater significance when one considers the tremendous 
increase in families with both parents employed. The present study 
suggests that these families do not differ in approach to behavior manage- 
ment when congsared with traditional families. A longitudinal study 
examining changes in parenting styles as a result of both parents working 
is needed to confirm these cross-sectional results, however. 

An important variable in the childrearing literature is the consis- 
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teney of parental approaohes to children's misbehavior. Previous research 
(e«g. Blocks Block & Morrison, 19^} Indicates that parents ivho agree cm 
discipline natters tend to have more stable/ consistent home enviromaents. 
The present study indicates that mothers and fathers of families In which 
parents completed the PyC) differ significantly in discipline approach with 
mothers selecting inductive strategies more frequently than fathers. When 
the responses of intact families were compared based on the father's level 
of education, significant differences were found between parents at all 
educational levels, with mothers receiving more inductive scores than 
fathers. 

The parent-pairs with less than high school education were in close 
agreement on chlldrearing but they were not as close as parent pairs with 
post-college training, and their mean scores were lower than those of 
parent-pairs at any other level of education. Although they tend to agree 
more, their attitude toward chlldrearing appears to be more sensitizing 
than parents who have more formal education. 

Previous research on chlldrearing techniques (Tasch, 1952; Sears, 
Aiaccoby, & Levin, 1957; Sears, 1975) also Indicates that the behavior of 
a parent towards a child may be influenced by the parent's level of educa- 
tion or by the parent's socloeconcmlc status (SES). The greatest distinc- 
tion was found by Sears et al, when mothers were compared according to 
their level of education. The mothers with higher education tended to 
use reasoning more and tangible rewards less with their children and were 
less inclined to insist on sex-appropriate behavior tlian mothers with 
less education, regardless of SES level. 

Of most in^wrtance, perhaps, is the size of the parental discrepancy 
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in approach to behavior naxwgeaent. Therefore, the degree of parental 
consistency/inconsistency was analyzed by educational level. Parents 
with scorea within four points of each other (one standard deviation) 
were considered to be consistent and have no significant discrepancy in 
parenting style. The results suggest that there is considerable consis- 
tency between parents across the educational levels. In fact, 63< of the 
families demonstrated a discrepancy between parents of less than four 
points on the PMQ. The degree of consistency was stable across educational 
levels. It seems, therefore, that educational level is not related to 
consistency in parenting style. 

At the same time 37$ of the families demonstrated a marked discrep- 
ancy in parenting style. If parental inconsistency is indeed related to 
a lack of stability in the home and bebaviural difficulties in children, 
then this group is an "at risk" population. Clearly additional research 
is needed to establish the possible link between parental inconsistency 
and children's behavioral difficulties using a saii5>le of parents such as 
these rather than a clinical population referred on the basis of pre- 
existing difficulties. 

Implications for School Psychologists 
The present research suggests that fathers and parents with high 
school educations or less are most likely to use sensitizing approaches 
in response to children's misbehavior. Clearly these individuals 
represent target groups for preventive programs by school psychologists. 
Parent education programs, parent study groups and programs emphasizing 
specific behavioral problems are suggestions for intervention by the 
school psychologist. A number of commercial programs (e.g. Systematic 
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Training for Effective Parenting; ^teisatio Training for Effective 
Parenting of Teens; Active Parenting) are available. In addition, a 
school psychologist coxad easily design his/her own program (e.g. Bess, 
1982). 

The foc\i3 of such intervention programs should he on specific 
behavioral dileniBas that frequently occur. Training should be provided 
in the analysis of the dilenna and developing intervention strategies to 
reduce misbehavior and promote appropriate behavior in the future. Using 
examples of misbehavior supplied by parents is an effective way of 
accomplishing this goal. Shorter programs (one or two sessions) could 
focus on specific types of misbehavior, e.g. aggressive behavior, and 
strategies for handling them. The roost successful programs are likely 
to be those that involve parents in learning new skills through demonstra- 
tion, discussion and role-playing and enable parents to practice the 
skills in their own family situation. In this way any difficulties in 
using the skills can be explored. 

Although the single parents in this study did not display sensitizing 
or punitive approaches to children's misbehavior, previous research 
suggests this group of parents may be at risk. For example, Guidubaldi, 
et al. (1983) suggests that children in single parent families, as the 
result of divorce, experience more behavioral and educational difficulties 
than children in intact families. The time immediately following the 
divorce is probably crucial. Thus, parenting programs could be developed 
for use by the school psychologist for individual parents or groups of 
parents. Such programs could be tailored to the individual needs of the 
group roeraibers and especially focus on the stresses of divorce and being 
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a single parent. 

Approximately ^7% of the intact families in this study exhibited a 
significant discrepancy in nwnagenent style of mother and father. This 
group of families may also be a target for parenting programs. Previous 
research clearly indicates that inconsistency in parenting may be related 
to behavioral problems in children. The focus of parenting for these 
parents would be to help them to become more consistent in their approach 
to children's misbehavior. 

The PMJ itself is of use to the school psychologist in a number of 
ways. As part of the regular referral process, it provides information 
on the parenting style of each parent and the degree of consistency 
between parents. Thus, intervention strategies can be developed based 
on the results. For exaii5>le, the need for parent education groups or 
individual consultation on behavioral matters may ba in order. Secondly, 
the B*Q can be used as a pre-test and post-test measure to evaluate the 
changes in parenting attitude as a result of parent education study 
groups or similar training. Thirdly, the PMQ could be used to determine 
the inservlce needs of groups of parents. It is possible that parents 
of children with various exceptionalities have specific and unique needs. 
Differences in needs may also be related to ages of children, number of 
children in the family, etc. 

Future Resesurch 

Additional research is needed in several areas. Further research on 
parenting style of single parents is needed. Attention should be focused 
on possible changes that occur In parenting style as a result of divorce. 
In addition, the time since divorce should be a variable in future research, 

♦ 
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Secondly, the relationships of parental discrepancy in parenting style 
should be investigated. Do children of such families have more leamtag 
and/or behavior problems? What is the effect of this discrepancy on the 
emotional and intellectual development of children? Thirdly; there is a 
need to extend the present research using an urban sanqjle. 
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MX* 1 



XMtsetloQ/StMitlsationi 



of inUrnal orltnUUon to elitXd** 
oontrol ev«r iMlwvior 

•cghBsiw on intemallBed •tandards of appropriaio 
behavior 

likely to Induce wore Internalised B»nltor« of 
anxiety 

def irable behavior rewarded 

Inappropriate behavior ignored (if possible) 

focus on child* 8 role and rcsponaiblHty 
in behavioral situation 

ecphasis on representational and evaluative 
(cognitive) controls on behavior 

misbehavior resolved hy action of child 

explanation of standards and child's role 

goal is development of self -initiated control 
of conduct 

focus on child ( Intentions « resolutions) 

Intentions of behavior explored 

no punishnent when child takes the Initiative 
to correct the behavior 

enhances Identification and nodellng 
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Oonetpttwl Otff«MnoM 

SensltlMtlon 



sonree of oxfrnaX orientation to ehlXd'a 
control over behavior 

eflQ^sla on external standarda of approprlato 
behavior 

sensitises ehild to the external r^sk of 
puniahsent 

desirable behavior Ignored 
Inappropriate behavior punished 

fooua on visible mnif estatlon of behavior 
or transgression 

cBJi^flifl on concrete situation at hand 



fldabehavlor resolved by punishnent 
action and few words 

direct attack on ehild; punishaent Isnediate 
and focused In time 

focus Ml role of adult providing punishnent 
intentions of behavior Ignored (are irrolevant) 



correction of behavior not eaphasisedr 
pu nish a ent is 

dl«tanoea learner fron aoelaUsli^ agent 
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T«bl« 2 

Charact«riatlc0 of Participants 

Gander 

FeotaXa 
fiq;>XoyiBant Status 

One parent eoployed 

Education 

Leas than high school 
High school 
College 
Post-college 
Not reported 

Location 
Suburban 
Rural 

Average Nuoiber of Children 



Intact Fanilies Single Parents Total 

754 21 775 

1006 176 1182 

767 

ao 



59 


12 


71 


807 


101 


906 


712 


71 


783 


160 


9 


169 


22 


4 


26 



1280 136 U16 

480 59 539 

2.06 2.15 
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Tttble 3 

Mean Scores, on the PMQ by Gender, Family Intactness and Geographic Location 

N Full Scale Male Subscale Female Subscale 

Gender of Parent 



Male 775 21.91 10.74 U.16 

(A. 11) (2.37) (2.31) 

Female lld2 23.60 11.57 12.03 

(4.13) (2.36) (2.28) 

Family Intactness 

Intact 1760 22.83 U.19 U.64 

(A.20) (2.41) (2.33) 

Single Parent 197 23.81 U.72 12.09 

(4.09) (2.26) (2.29) 

Geographic Location 

Suburban 1418 22.98 11.25 11.73 

(4.23) (2.43) (2.33) 

Rural 539 22.80 11.22 11.57 

(4.13) (2.31) (2.34) 



Standard deviation expressed in ( ). 
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Table 4 

Mean Scores on P&Q of Single Parents by Education 



Education* 

Less than High School 

High School 

College 

Post CoHege 



II 

12 
101 
71 
9 



Full Scale Male Subscale Temale Subscale 



21.92a 
(2.64) 

22.78a 
(4.15) 

25.37b 
(3.65) 

26.00b 
(3.39) 



10.50a 
(1.62) 

11. Ua 
(2.37) 

12.59b 
(1.91) 

12.89b 
(1.45) 



11.42a 
(1.31) 

11.64a 
(2.28) 

12.77b 
(2.21) 

13.11b 
(2.57) 



Gender 
Male 

Female 
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22.71 
(4.01) 

23.94 
(4.09) 



10.95 
(2.04) 

11.81 
(2.28) 



11.76 
(2.51) 

12.13 
(2.27) 



Standard deviation expressed in ( ). 

•Values with a common subscript in each colunn do not differ significantly 
from each other using the protected t-test. 
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Tible 5 . . 

Mean Scores on the PMQ by Gender, Employment Status and Education for 
Intact FaniXies 



Gender of Parent 



Mole 



Female 



680 



Full Scale Male Subscale Fennle Subscale 



23.55 
(4.10) 

21.79 
(4.12) 



11.53 
(2.39) 

10.71 
(2.33) 



12.02 
(2.23) 

11.08 
(2.31) 



Etaployinent 

Both parent work 

One parent works 



759 
605 



22.81 
(4.24) 

22.56 



11.19 
(2.40) 

U.03 



11.62 
(2.35) 

11.47 



Education 

Less than High School 44 

High School 609 

College 566 

Post-College 132 



20.46 
(3.70) 

21.81 
(4.04) 

23,40 
(4.09) 

24.34 
(4.36) 



10.02 
(2.36) 

10.70 
(2-29) 

11.45 
(2.42) 

12.05 
(2.51) 



10.44 
(2.17) 

11.10 
(2.28) 

11.96 
(2.24) 

12.29 
(2.33) 



Standard deviation expressed in ( ). 
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Table 6 

Mean Scores on PMQ of Jfothere and Father© from Same Faoily 

N Full Scale Uale Subscale ' Female Subscale 
Mothert 706 23-45 11.^8 12.01 

Fathers 706 21.80 10.71 11.09 



Standard deviation expressed in ( ). 
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Table 7 

Mean Scores on PfA) of Mothers 



Educational Level 

M 

Education 

Less than High School 2A 

High School 272 

College 296 

Post-College 101 

Education 

Less than High School 24 

High School 272 

College 296 

Post-College 101 

Education 

Less than High School 24 

High School 272 

College 296 

Post-College 101 



Fathers of Sane Family by Father's 





Full Scale 






Mother 


Father 


t 


P 


21.96 
(2.87) 


19.13 
(3.66) 


3.27 


< .003 


22.83 
(4.09) 


20.66 
(3.58) 


7.42 


< .001 


23.52 
(4.19) 


22.37 
(4.15) 


4.39 


< .001 


25.10 
(4.33) 


23.92 
(4.35) 


2.41 


< .02 




Male Subscale 




10.63 
(1.81) 


9.71 
(2.07) 


1.72 


HS 


11.15 
(2.35) 


10.21 
(2.09) 


5.7^ 


< .001 


11.55 
(2.36) 


10.90 
(2.45) 


4.12 


< .001 


12.38 
(2.66) 


11.83 
(2.53) 


1.67 


NS 


Feroale Subscale 




11.33 
(1.76) 


9.42 
(2.00) 


4.18 


< .001 


11.74 
(2.23) 


10.45 
(2.09) 


7.38 


< .001 


12.02 
(2.28) 


11.47 
(2.33) 


3.56 


< .001 


12.72 
(2.20) 


12.09 
(2.31) 


2.61 


< .01 
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Table 8 

Parental Consistency In Response to the PMQ by Father's Education 

Discrepancy* No Discrepancy 

n % H % 

Education 

Less than High School 6 2 18 4 

High School 106 42 156 37 

College 105 41 139 ^ 

Post-College JB 15 63 15 



TOTAL 255 100$ 426 100% 



Parents' scores differed from each other by one standard deviation or 
inore (> 4 points). 
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